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were once regarded as so necessary a part of our
domestic system that people never thought anything
about their martyrdom, and did not even consider
such a form of employment an evil serious enough
to call for a moment's thought

Another of the reforms, which like those we have
already been describing, came in the wake of the
great Reform Bill itself, was the abolition of the law
of impressment for the navy. How long that law
of impressment, or perhaps that custom of impress-
ment which soon came to have the force of a law,
had existed in our history, it seems hard, indeed, to
decide. What we do know is, that in the clays of
the early Plantagenet Kings we find it alluded to as
a system long in practice and ciccepted as one of the
needs of our national defence. Of course It became,
after a while, regulated by comparatively modern
Acts of Parliament, which endeavoured to soften its
rigours as much as it seemed possible to each suc-
ceeding generation of law-makers ; but the very laws
which regulated it also of necessity acknowledged
and sanctioned the custom of impressment for the
navy. No regulation, no mitigation, could make it
anything except a horrible grievance and a disgrace
to a civilised system. The principle of all the Acts
relating to impressment was that when the Govern-
ment wanted sailors to man our ships of war, the
authorities could seize men wherever they could get
them, could capture them as if they were felons, and
could send them for enforced service in the navy.
It was not merely a plan of conscription like that
which still exists in many civilised countries, applied